_proof that they would not all be healthy. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


An element of danger to the success of the scheme 
for Registration of Army Horses has been over- 
looked. The possibility of obtaining, by a very 
small ontlay, sufficient horses to place an Army 


> Corps in the field within a few days of the order 
being given for mobilisation is demonstrated. It 


is claimed too that the arrangements adopted ensure 
these horses being serviceable. The fact that they 
would be chiefly derived from the studs of large 
companies in daily work is proof that they would 
be workable, but unfortunately, the same fact is 
There is 
a contagious disease of horses—glanders—which 
usually causes more loss on campaign than all others 
put together. This disease prevails in London and 
some other large towns to a very considerable 


> extent, and a number of the registered studs are 


deeply infected. Glanders is not a disease that can 
be detected by a casual examination of a stud of 
horses, and every infected stud contains individuals 
that even a veterinary expert could not pronounce 
diseased, but which are certain in time to develope 
the malady. The latent stage of glanders is in- 
definite, and no period of less than six months after 
the appearance of the last case can, even practically, 
be accepted ax permitting a stud to be called healthy. 


Not one, but many of the registered studs, would 


© fail to qualify under a rule requiring such proof of 


health. Mobilisation of the registered horses would 


| simply mean the outbreak and spread of glanders 


to an extent which would render the scheme very 
costly, and probably inefficient. Some years ago 
horses were purchased for autumn mancuvres— 
glanders broke out and not only caused great loss 
at the time, but when the horses were sold was 
spread all over the kingdom through animals ap- 
parently healthy, but really suffering from the 
latent disease, 

For the first time in history the British Army is 
now free from glanders, and it seems folly to 
wantonly adopt a scheme which, if ever put into 
practice, must necessarily undo the result of years 
of effort and constant watchfulness. Only veterin- 
arians know the difficulty of eradicating glanders 
from a large stud when once infection is introduced, 
The large horse-owners of London know the cost 
of it, and our authorities surely only require their 
attention directing to this subject to take the 
necessary precautions. 

No stud of horses should be registered whose 
owners do not sign a declaration that it has been 
free from glanders for six months. A simple 
rule of this kind would remove from the registra- 
tion scheme its one great source of danger—its 


weakest point. It would also help to overcome the 
apathy and indifference now so often shown by 
horse-owners to the well-recognised methods of 
stamping out the disease. 

The amount voted by Parliament for the cost of 
the Registration of Army Horses was, we believe, 
only £3,500. The loss to the country from glanders 
and farcy in 1887, as returned under the Contagious 


| Diseases (Animals) Act, amounted—if we value each 


horse at £12--to £17,340. The number of horses 
lost was 1,445. The remounts purchased for the 
Army were 1,343; so that more horses die every 
year from glanders than would remount the British 
Army. Still greater significance is given to this 
fact when we add, that glanders is a disease capable 
of being thoroughly stamped out, and that the 
Government returns are well known not to represent 
one third of the deaths which really take place. 


Two errors occurred in our last issue. The 
discussion on Professor Smith’s paper at the 
National Association Meeting was said to have 
been opened by Mr. W. Hunter. It ought to 
have been “by Mr. Henry Hunter.” The article 
on Ectropium, which appeared amongst the Clinical 
Cases, was really an extract, and originally ap- 
peared in “The Quarterly Journal of Veterinary © 
Science ; India.” 

We trust those interested will accept this cor- 
rection, 


ARTICLES AND CASES. 


NEW OPERATIONS IN OUR PROFESSION, 
By Tuomas Greaves, F.R.C.V,S, 


I am rejoiced to see that there are distinguished 
members in our Profession who have sufiicient 
courage to step out of the beaten track, and to 
attempt new methods of treatment with a view of 
alleviating or removing pain and suffering in animals, 
occupying positions only a degree lower in the scale 
of creation to ourselves. I say,, “ Ajl honour to 
these men.” 

I felt very much interested in an article in last 
December’s Veterinary Journal by Mr. F. Smith on 
the cure of lameness arising from sidebones, this is 
followed by a paper from him, on the same subject, 
for the National Association, and which was discus- 
sed at Newcastle; I have carefully read these papers, 
and listened to the discussion with great pleasure. 
The principle enunciated is a confirmation of the 
opinion I placed on record in the Veterinarian for 
September 1883, but which opinion was pooh-poohed 
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at the time, and my deductions condemned by 
members of unquestionable intelligence, but it is a 
thought full of hope and encouragement when we 
see how true facts announce themselves! Mr. 
Smith’s explanation of its modus operandi is corro- 
boration of the idea I then advanced. I now write in 
corroboration of his views as to how sidebones and 
adjoining sensitive structures can be relieved by 
removing the tightness and pressure of the wall upon 
them. Whenever any new method of treatment is 
promulgated it requires time to establish it, and 
many opportunities to test its soundness before it is 
received with confidence. Its usefulness or its 
superiority over other methods of treatment must be 
vouched for by many as being a reality before it is 
accepted by the profession generally. 

Mr. Smith says, “ It occurred to me if this (com- 
pression) was the cause, the lameness could be 
removed if I relieved the lamin from pressure, and 
the foot from tension, by making such incisions in 
the horny wall of the foot as would permit it to 
bulge, or at any rate it would permit the enlarging 
cartilage to be accommodated without pressure on 
the delicate and sensitive parts covering it. To in- 
crease the size of the foot for the accommodation of 
the gradually enlarging cartilage.” This result: is 
effected by sawing through the wall in two or more 
places, but besides this he completely isolates, with 
his searcher, the wall from the sole between the 
incisions in the wall, and in four weeks, in some 
cases, it becomes enlarged to the extent of two 
inches. The cartilage is allowed to enlarge consequent 
on the wall having accommodated itself to the 
increased size of the cartilage. 

Now, I have much pleasure in endorsing and sup- 
porting Mr, Smith’s views on the value and impor- 
tance of the expansion of the hoof in treatment of 
sidebone, and in discussing these matters with a 
view to clearing up one or two points, I feel assured 
IT shall be exensed if I differ with him and show 
why I differ with him, In the first place 1 differ 
with hi on the points he has selected for his 
anterior incision through the wall, it will be 
attended with danger of wounding the capsule of 
the joint if made at the anterior point of the lateral 
cartilage ; an inch farther back or forwards and 
there would be no danger. Again he completely 
isolates the hoof and sole only between the incisions 
‘he admits that they soon fill up and come together, 
especially towards the inferior part of the wall, this 
is solely on account of the isolation being limited, did 
he carry the isolation to the extent of the whole of 
the quarters and heels under the sidebone or side- 
bones his operation would be more abundantly 
successful, Again in the performance of the Oper- 
ation I can see it would be attended with much 
trouble and difficulty, if not be impossible with a 
restive horse, to saw the incision inside the foot 
whilst the foot is held up to the elbow by the 
assistant. I object to the saw as an instrument 
likely to cause a jagged and lacerated incision, I 
think it would be much better to have the animal 
cast and properly secured, give oneself a fair and 
proper chance to perform the operation properly and 


safely. I would certainly much prefer making the 


incisions with the searcher down to the sensitive 
tissues, then take a strong clean sharp scalpel and 
cut down completely through the periosteum 
and perichondrium and those dense firm tissues 
which cover and invest the bone, and connect the 
sensitive lamine and pedal bone. It is in fact peri- 
osteotomy relieving the ostitis which always exists 
more or less. Mr. Smith says nothing about this, 
but I think it is important, and much more likely to 
give complete liberty to the tumefied and ossifying 
cartilage. 

In an article recorded in the Veterinarian 
for September 1883, the following passage occurs 
“he (Mr. Greaves) could conceive it might be 
beneficial for sidebone in this manner —when 
the sole is removed, the bond of connection at 
the heels and quarters of the wall no longer exists, 
and when the weight of the horse is thrown on that 
foot the heel descends and for want of the bond of 
connection the foot spreads out, or expands. At the 
end of a week or fortnight it is quite surprising the 
extent of the expansion. The new horny sole grows 
stronger and thicker than the one removed, for it 
has to fill up a wider space by } of an inch than the 
old sole. As it grows it fixes permanently the 
quarters and the heel of the wall in the wider shape 
and size. By this means it naturally relieves the 
binding tightness of the hoof upon the tumefied and 
ossified lateral cartilage, in fact it adapts the wall 
to the altered condition produced by the sidebones, 
and gives ease and comfort, just as the pressure of a 
tight boot, made of strong thick leather, taken off a 
corn gives relief.” 

My contention is, that by removing the sole you 
liberate the whole wall, and the whole foot expands 
bodily from the ground surface to the coronet, more 
effectually than by making incisions in the wall 
simply—making a section of the wall only to bulge, 
creating a deformity. I know a Veterinary Surgeon 
of large and long experience, who has adopted this 
method of treatment for the cure of sidebones for a 
long time with marked success. Are not the opinions 
set forth in the above extract the same in principle . 
as those held by Mr. Smith? Is not the theory and 
effect the same in both, viz., enabling the wall to ex- 
pand and adapt itself to the altered state of the 
lateral cartilage? Have we not, unknown to each 
other, been studying and travelling on converging 
lines? is not Mr. Smith’s method a confirmation of 
my idea of how sidebones can be relieved ? 

When I was an apprentice, more than fifty-four 
years ago, I have often seen my master cut fissures 
through the wall, cut it from the coronet to the 
ground surface for contraction of the heels of the 
foot. I have frequently performed the operation 
myself, not always, but frequently with marked 
benefit. I do not think incisions through the wall 
will benefit laminitis. 

Of the other new operation, for “Cure of Roaring,” 
we are anxiously awaiting a further confirmation. 
We hope the success will be equal to the sanguine 
expectation of Dr. Fleming and others. These efforts 
show that there is life yet in our profession, and 


that there are men in it whose courage and worth 
are beyoud all praise. 
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RUPTURE OF THE LIVER. 


By Cuartes F. H. Sxerroy, M.R.C.V.S.L., 
Leyton, Essex. 


> This animal—an aged cart gelding—when first 
* seen by me, was in a very debilitated condition. 

) Pulse, 90; thin, weak. Temperature, 104. Res- 
) pirations, 24 per minute, with heavy prolonged ex- 
> piratory effort. The mucous membranes of the 
7 eye were blanched and slightly yellow, those of 
the mouth and tongue were also pallid. Pupils of 
) the eyes widely dilated; no sweat was noticed about 
> the skin at this time. 

' The horse remained in one position throughout 
» the day it was first seen (Thursday) and refused to 
’ feed, the head was held in a drooping position. 
’ Hand rubbing every 2 hours with hay swabs was 
» ordered, warm clothing was put on the trunk, head, 
and neck, and the extremities were bandaged with 
flannel. 

The next day at 9 a.m. the pulse was 98, weak, 
and inelastic. Temperature, 101 F. Respirations 

more prolonged, accompanied with deep irregular 
> sighing, patches of sweat were now seen for the 
’ first time on the near shoulder and off haunch. The 
" pupils of the eyes were more dilated and glassy ; 

the animal started when touched on the head as 
though sight was failing, muscular tremors were 
now observed, but not to a great extent. 
» It was only with great difficulty that the body 
~ and extremities were kept warm, soon becoming 
cold and moist under the rugs. I,may add that 
stimulants had been administered every four hours, 
in the form of Spts. Eth. Nit. 3iv., Spts. Ammon. 
_ Aromat. 3i, in twenty ounces of water. The horse 
still showed no inclination for food, but drank a 
» fair amount of water throughout the day. At 5 p.m. 
| the mucous membranes of the eye and mouth were 
slightly tinged with pink, no doubt this was owing 
> to the repeated use of stimulants; no dung had been 
> passed since it was first seen, nor were there any 
> signs of it having urinated. The catheter was 
> passed three times on this day, Friday, with 10 
result. 

On Saturday at 9 a.m. the pulse was 102, and 
hardly perceptible. Temperature, 101. Respira- 
tions, 24, with an increase of the sighing ; mucous 
membranes in the same condition as on the previous 
day, the head more dependent, fresh patches of 
sweat had also appeared behind the elbows and 
under the flanks. The horse had urinated at 7.15 
a.m., but not to any extent. On auscultation, the 
lung and heart sounds were very feeble and in- 
distinct, the cardiac sounds being jerky and irregular. 
The anxious look and extreme glassiness ofthe eye, 
were most noticeable. 

At 9 am. received stimulating draught as 
ordered, and leaned very heavily on the twich, 


© but swallowed well; immediately after the drink 


was taken seemed seized with vertigo, elevated 
his head, and staggered round the box for several 
minutes, (This was undoubtedly caused by loss 


of consciousness, owing to anemia of the brain, 
the weakened cardiac action being insufficient to 


force the blood supply up the inclined plane when 
the head was elevated). 

From this period stertorous breathing commenced, 
respirations 70 per minute, with flapping and bulg- 
ing of the cheeks, with excessive muscular tremors, 
and almost complete loss of sensibility of the retina. 

At 10.15 a.m. he fell heavily, was convulsed for 
a short time, and died about 11 a.m. 

The Prognosis from the first, was unfavourable, 
founded on the diagnosis, that the animal was 
suffering from hoemorrhage into the tissues of one 
of the viscera, most probably the liver. . 

The post-mortem, made svon after, showed a 
large quantity of purplish coloured blood in the 
abdominal cavity. 

The liver exhibited extensive rupture of the 
right lobe, which was surrounded with blood clots, 
the whole of the organ being congested and enlarged. 

The capsule was easily separated from the liver 
substance, which presented a pale granular appear- 
ance, the same being seen on section, the liver 
structure friable and easily broken down. 
had been primarily only a small rupture in the 
capsule. which accounted for the animal lasting so 
long. This rupture had increased very much when 
the horse fell. The history of the horse, as far as 
attainable, was that it had been a good doer and 
very fat, until about two months before, when it 
began to fall away. 


There 


VETERINARY MORBID ANATOMY, 
HOW AND WHERE TO OBTAIN IT. 
By G. A. Bannam, F.R.C.V.S. 


Judging from a paper read before the members of 
the Central Veterinary Medical Society on June 5 
by Mr. Herron, and your Editorial notes in No. 4 of 
“The Veterinary Record,” I take it that some mem- 
bers of the profession at least are now beginning to 
be impressed with the desirability of obtaining 
“ facilities for making successful post-mortems ” as 
well as a reliable opinion upon the lesions which 
they are unable to decipher for themselves. I am 
sure we ought to be grateful to you for having 
“succeeded in finding the man” to carry out the 
latter part of the work, and I hope your readers will 
take advantage of your exertions, and that your 
pathologist will soon have his hands full, and 
that advancement in the knowledge of morbid 
anatomy will be the result. This, however, is 
not all we require, we ought to have a laboratory 
where students could learn morbid anatomy in 
a systematic way. Mr. Herron suggests that “the 
veterinary profession should take some action in 
the matter ;’ when will they? Some years ago 
I drew the attention of the profession to some 
of the defects in our teaching and practice of 


post-mortem examinations, (see Veterinary Journal, | 


Vol. 10, pp 397, June 1880) and tried to impress 
upon the members of the Central Society the bene- 
fits to be derived from making autopsies. I also 
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otherwise apparently unobtainable. 


pointed out a ready means (at that time) of afford- 
ing the necessary accommodation, not only for 
post-mortem work, but also of creating one of the 
best pathological laboratories in London, and at the 
same time be a pecuniary gain to the promoters, viz. 
by forming a company (as money is essential) to 
carry on the profitable business of horse-slaughtering, 
and erect a laboratory and appoint a pathologist to 
carry out the scientific part of the work. 

If some such company had been formed—such as 
that which has since been started by _horse- 
slaughters and others in London—we should now 
have been in possession of facilities for pathological 
work surpassed by none in the world, But no, it 
was said it would be infra dig. to connect a patho- 
logical laboratory with such a trade. But, I beg 
to differ from this view and say as I said then, 
that nothing is infra dig. so long as it is honestly 
and straightforwardly carried out, more especially 
if it affords means for research and knowledge, 
I afterwards 
learned, however, that this was not the infra dig. 
part of the argument at all, for I was told that 
there were Veterinary Surgeons who took a per 
centage from the knacker on all horses sent by them 
to him; which to my mind is as bad as Veterinary 
Surgeons receiving a gratuity from Horse-dealers for 
the horses they “ pass.” Jf such practices as these are 
not damaging and lowering the profession, I have 
yet to learn what are; and yet these are the persons 
to cry “shame” at carrying ona legitimate—but 
perhaps unpleasant—trade for the advancement of 
Veterinary pathology. 1 am, however, still of the 
opinion that if a pathological laboratory could be 
erected, in connection with such facilities for 
material to work with as the slaughter-house 
affords, it would be beneficial to the furtherance of 
pathological knowledge. 


SPLINTS—THEIR ALLOPATHIC TREATMENT, 
By Frep Hoop, M.R.C.V.S, 


In your issue of Aug, 18th, I was interested in 
reading an account of removing splints in a 10-year- 
old horse, by Mr. Hurndall, on the homeopathic 
principle. Well, I can give an instance of equal 
success by the old-fashioned methods. This was a 
white 11-year-old mare—and very white for the age 
—formerly belonging to a farmer, and sold to a ’bus 
proprietor. Running for some weeks the mare turn- 
ed lame, the lameness increased, and so did a splint 
on inner side of near fore leg, until it protruded fully 
an inch from the surface, with a base in proportion. 

Not knowing the lava-from-Mt. Hecla treatment 
the usual treatment was adupted, with the result 
that in one fortnight the splint had entirely dis- 
appeared along with the lameness. So completely 
did the splint vanish that it is quite impossible to 
indicate its position, Now, this treatment has 
decidedly the advantage of Mr. Hurndall’s. The 
animal was 1 year older, infinitely less trouble in 
the cure, and one week less time lost. I would 


has no application in such cases—because a splint 
is not a disease—it is not a pathological condition 
but purely physiological, quite natural under the 
circumstances ; and if the ingestion of lava origi- 
nates an exostosis which is purely a disease of the 
bone, it is perfectly absurd to reason that an or- 
dinary splint, which is no disease, can by such 
means be removed. 

In fact, to attribute Mr. Hurndall’s success to 
lava is,in my humble opinion, perfect nonsense ; 
the rest, warm fomentations and friction were un- 
doubtedly the successful agents. 


CEREBRAL TUMOUR. 
By Joun Matcom, F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Mulvey published, in your issue of the 21st 
July, a case of cerebral tumour in a horse in 
which the symptoms were very suddenly developed, 
and of a particularly acute character. Now, as a 
patient suffering from the same disease, which I had 
under my care some time ago, presented symptoms 
that differed considerably from those described, I 
venture to send you a short report of the case by 
way of contrast to Mr. Mulvey’s. 

During the month of May, No. 38, a 6-year-old 
brown cart horse, the property of the Birmingham 
Corporation, had two or three slight staggering fits, 
these were of short duration, only lasting a minute 
or two, and were so mild as not to interfere with 
his regular work. The attacks generally occurred 
suddenly, when being backed, after a varying period 
of rest, but they also occasionally appeared without 
previous rest. My attention was first directed to 
the case after a rather more severe attack than 
usual, One morning, when backing out of the stall 
to go to work, he suddenly stopped, threw up his 
head, staggered, and plunged wildly, and was only 
with difficulty prevented from falling. In a minute 
or two he seemed to have recovered, and when I 
saw him an hour after, about 7 a.m., he was stand- 
ing quite still, with a sleepy look, pulse normal as 
regards frequency and regularity, but sluggish in 
character ; respiration rather slow and deep, tem- 
perature normal, mucous membranes tinged with 
yellow, and bowels slightly constipated. 

Diagnosis :—Stomach staggers, the result of in- 
digestion. 

A course of treatment and dietary in accordance 
with the diagnosis was adopted and persevered in 
until the middle of June, but without apparent 
effect, the horse in the meanwhile doing light work. 
During the four weeks he was under this treatment 
he had five attacks of staggering fits, but these were 
not so violent as the one described, and he con- 
tinued at work without intermission. 

As the treatment adopted had not proved suc- 
cessful, I decided to try a complete change of food 
and surroundings, by turning him out to grass. At 
first the change proved beneficial, as no more fits 
were seen or reported. This apparently favourable 


condition of things continued for five or six weeks, 


further state that the law Similia similibus curantur 


and we were beginning to congratulate ourselves 
upon a favourable termination of our case, but at 
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the end of this time attention was called to the 
fact that he began to lose condition, slowly, but 
unmistakably, Examination proved this to be due 
to imperfect mastication of food, the result of partial 
loss of power over the lower jaw. About this time 
also some loss of control over the movements of the 
hind limbs, particularly when moving sharply or 
turning quickly, could be detected. Cerebral dis- 
ease was now diagnosed, and I concluded that in all 
probability I had a case of cerebral tumour. Never- 
theless, as my patient was a very valuable animal, 
it was decided to give him every chance before 
having him destroyed. He was brought up from 
grass, placed in a loose box, easily masticated food 
allowed, and nerve tonics administered, but needless 
to say all to no purpose. During the next fortnight 
he became much worse, paralysis and wasting of 
the masseter muscles became a particularly prominent 
feature, loss of control of the hind legs was now 
more apparent, and loss of condition more rapid, 
but there were no staggering fits—in fact none were 
seen after he went to grass. 

My friends Messrs. Parker, Stanley, and Tailby 
saw the case with me and confirmed my latter 
diagnosis. The incurable nature of the case was 
reported and slaughter recommended: this was at 
once agreed to and acted upon. 

The brain was carefully removed from its cavity 
and examined, but no external morbid change either 
in the brain substance or its membranes could be 
detected. A transverse section of the cerebral 
hemispheres, however, revealed one large and two 
small tumours in the lateral ventricles. ‘The septum 
lucidum had entirely disappeared and instead of the 
two ventricles there was one large cavity. The 
largest tumour at first sight appeared very like a 
tésticle. It was ovoid in shape, about three inches 
in length and two inches in diameter and attached 
to the choroid plexus of the right side. It filled the 
right half of the cavity entirely, and protruded into 
the left. |The two smaller tumours were also ovoid 
in shape, the one about an inch the other about half 
an inch in length, and both were attached to the left 
choroid plexus. 

All three tumours on section were seen to be of 
the same soft substance, easily cut. somewhat 
micaceous in appearance, and largely composed of 
cholesterin. 


RABIES. 
By Grorcr A. Bannam, F.R.C.V.S. 


_ As the history of any case of this fearful malady 
is of interest to members of the veterinary profession ; 
I forward this to you as the first in our district for 
some 81x or eight months. The owner did not re- 
member the dog ever being bitten, and it was 
naturally good tempered and under control. 

A collie dog was noticed to be dull on Tuesday 
August 7th, although he ate up his food, and 
remained in this condition till Friday August 9th, 
when his appetite failed and the dog seemed to be “‘a 
little out of sorts,” but. nothing more until Sunday 


Aug 11th when his appearance was so changed that the 
owner called me in to see him. The dog’s lower jaw 
was “dropped” and watery saliva was running from 
the mouth, he licked his paws, lapped water, and 
occasionally took up a piece of straw in his mouth 
although he did not apparently swallow either; his 
eyes were glaring and he looked vacantly about him 
and every now and then seemed to doze, otherwise he 
appeared docile and attentive when spoken to. 

The dog was brought to my infirmary to be watch- 
ed. Next day (Monday) he still played with the 
water ; but as the day advanced, the biting at the 
paws became more frequent and occasionally he bit at 
the straw. On Tuesday August 13th, he was much 
worse, the eyes glaring, vacant look, and appearance 
anxious and wild, at 11 o’clock he seemed very rest- 
less, turning round and snapping at imaginary 
objects and occasionally falling on his side, snapping 
and barking frantically, although not the character- 
istic half-bark-half-howl as usually described in 
text-books. These paroxysms lasted about two 
minutes, they gradually became more frequent and 
lasted longer until about 6 o’clock in the evening, 
when the convulsions were pretty constant, and the 
dog died exhausted at 7.30. A rough post-mortem 
revealed congestion of the fauces and larynx, and 
some straw was found in the stomach, otherwise 
nothing abnormal was detected; the brain and spinal 
cord were not examined. 


TUMOUR OF THE PINEAL BODY. 
By Atrrep Maier, Bricuron 


As the above is, I believe, a very rare occurrence 
I send you a few notes :— 

The subject was a stout bay gelding, the property 
of a cab proprietor, recently purchased of a dealer in 
“screws,” and looked much too good for the money. 
I was called to him on 19th June, the head was de- 
pressed to the near side, pulse full but otherwise 
normal, membranes injected, internal temperature 
(rectum) 100°5, extremities equable, feeding with 
difficulty. Had him removed to a roomy box, where 
he went round alweys in the same direction but 
with increasing symptoms of paralysis. Diagnosis, 
Brain tumour. ‘Treatment, depletives and sedatives 
symptoms of delirum threatened. Prognosis, 
fatal. 

June 21st.—Consulted with Mr. Harold Leeney, 
V.8., diagnosis confirmed. 

Treatment continued till 24th when he died, 
without any marked aggravation of symptoms. 

Autopsy. Pineal body about the size of a walnut, 
having the appearance of ordinary voluntary muscle, 
pear shaped, pointing to right side. 

The history of this animal cannot be ascertained, 
as is so often the case where persons are pecuniarily 
interested in concealment, and this difficulty will 
always be one of the disadvantages under which our 
profession labours: making it the more desirable 
that we should record our cases now that we have a 
“Record,” even though want of time and vppar- 
tunity render such reports very imperfect 
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4 VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 
MAJOR SUBJECT. IV. 
VETERINARY EDUCATION AND REQUIREMENTS, 
By Fautxner, M.R.C.V.S., Manchester. 


The desire to still further improve and progress 
with the age and times in which we live, in order 
to become more serviceable, is now and must always 
be uppermost in the minds of all those who wish to 
see the profession a useful factor in the National 
well-being. 

‘'o this end the careful consideration of such an 
important matter as Veterinary education and re- 
quirements at the present time, by a representatlve 
gathering of the profession, cannot be other than 
beneficial to all interests concerned. 

The various veterinary requirements may be 
broadly stated as 

I, Requirements of the Veterinary aspirant in 
order to become a qualified and competent, 
Veterinary Surgeon. 

II, The requirements of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeon. 

UI. That which is required by the public from 

the profession. 


GENERAL EDUCATION, 


Since 1869 the standard of general education 
possessed by students has, under the auspices of 
the R.C.V.S. been gauged by means of a preliminary 
or educational test examination, and ’tis well this 
shonld be, it is absolutely essential—the key-stone 
to satisfactory professional study. 

Undoubtedly, improvement to a certain extent 
has been the result ; it is however an open question 
whether such has been commensurate with the 
lapse of time and the rapid strides and advances 
in education, with the ready facilities for its ac. 
quirement during recent years, Certain it is that 
our Matriculation examination at the present time 
is not equal to that of the Profession on the Con- 
tinent, or the sister profession in this country, and 
as intelligence and education are equally necessary 
to one as the other, it behoves those with whom the 
moral responsibility rests of fixing the subjects 
and carrying out the examinations, to see to it-— 
that it shall be kept abreast of the requirements of 
the Profession, be uniform at each teaching school 
and in line with the present advanced state of 
education. 

To this end a desirable advance in the right 
direction might be made by adding to the obligatory 
some portion of the subjets that are now optional, 
viz :—General Elementary Sciences, such as Natural 
History, Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, with English 
Literature, Composition and Modern Languages, 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, 


We have been told that Veterinary Surgeo 
born, not made; they can be abe re but 
only out of the right material. Professors and 


and with success, those who are not specially 
adapted for a profession which requires the in- 
dividual to be so many-sided. 

By adaptability I would be understood to mean 


well endowed, and have a natural love for animals, 
if he has been accustomed to them and observed 
their natural habits, so much the better, and so 
much the more likely is he, when educated, to 
observe correctly symptoms of disease ; and should 
he not prove the most brilliant student, experience 
often shews that he becomes a very useful prac- 
titioner. 

He must also have capacity for application and 
hard work, and take great interest in the calling, 
if an enthusiast, all the better. 

Take then the youth proficient in his general 
education at from 17 to 18 years of age, what are 
the best means of educating him to meet the 
demands on his scientific and practical Knowledge, 
which are made by the Profession he is about to 
adopt ? 

In every case I consider it advisable that he 
should spend from one to three months with a 
Veterinary Surgeon in order to ascertain his 
‘suitability or otherwise for the Profession on 
which he is about to enter. 

Should it be found not to his taste, or he be un- 
suited, tis best he retire to some more congenial 
sphere, without further waste of time. 

As to whether a youth should pass to College or 
Practice first, on leaving school, opinions are 
much divided. For myself Iam convinced as the 
result of an experience somewhat varied amongst 
those who have obtained practical knowledge at 
different periods—such as before entering College, 
during the recesses or vacations, and afterwards— 
that the best method is to spend about 12 months 
in practice before entering college. 

During this period, if possessed of good sense, 
he can be thoroughly initiated into all the duties 
of a Veterinary Surgeon, his habits formed, disci- 
plined, and moulded, taught to work, be earnest 
and industrious, instructed in business methods, 
such as steadiness, regularity, punctuality, attention, 
address, tact and civility. At the same time, when 
most susceptible and pliable, he may be taught 
dressing, pharmacy work, manipulation, minor 
operations, shoeing, stable management, riding, 
driving, and all that appertains to the elementary 
or preliminary manual training required by the 
Profession. This instruction although not entirely 
professional, and not requiring a course of science 
lectures for its thorough acquirement, is neverthe- 
less absolutely necessary, and experience shows it 


to be more readily gained before a college course 
than after. 


hand, must the mental powers be stimulated and 
enlightened by private study in the evenings, on 
such subjects as Anatomy, Chemistry, Materia 
Medica, and Physiology. Evening classes in sciences, 
which are now accessible in most towns, could be 
taken advantage of. At all major operations the 


practitioners cannot teach in a satisfactory manner 


youth is taught to render needful assistance. He 


that the youth should be physically and mentally 


Simultaneously with this training of eye and ° 
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is present at post-mortem examinations and every 
means is taken to encourage his powers of observa- 
tion. 

The age at which some enter college direct from 
school is too young, their characters are unformed; 
stability, and determination of purpose are un- 
developed—they ought not to be under 18 or 19. 

Having joined a college or teaching school, and 
passed the matriculation examination, it behoves 
the youth to at once settle down to his duties, which 
are to earnestly apply himself and profit by the 
instruction given during a period of 7 months in 
the scientific subjects of Elementary Anatomy, 
(Osteology and Syndesmology) Equine and Com- 
parative, Chemistry and Botany. 

This introduction to scientific study is the golden 
opportunity of a student’s career, and as such is 
not to be treated lightly. Should indifference take 
the place of earnestness, and idleness that of labour, 
then must the advantage to be derived from a 
coliegiate training be lost, and the student if ul- 
timately launched into the profession, will be a 
worker in the dark, a man of grooves and rule of 
thumb, who directly an unfamiliar development or 
complication arises, or his speciality fails, is lost. 

The time allotted for the proper study of these 
subjects is I think reasonable, and calculated to 
fully occupy the student who diligently applies 
himself, and endeavours to make his knowledge of 
them such as shall prove lasting, and the secure 
foundation of his future scientific and practical 
education. 

At the expiration of this period of study the 
class A or first examination by the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons takes place, after which 
there is a recess until October, viz. 5 months, which 
should be utilised in Veterinary practice; the 
student who has been in town going to the country, 
to some extensive stock-breeding and rearing dis- 
trict, or vice versa. During this time Anatomy and 
Physiology may be studied with benefit. 

Those town and country Veterinary Surgeons 
who take pupils for a period, might with material 
advantage to the pupils, exchange with each other 
between college terms, the pupils in the country 
coming to see town practice, and vice versa. 

Afterwards a second Session of 7 months must 
be spent at College, during which Anatomy of the 
Horse and other domesticated animals, with Physi- 
ology and Histology, require to be assiduously 
studied. 

The period allowed is, I consider, fully required 
and may be entirely occupied by diligent applica- 
tion; doubtless it proves of the utmost advantage 
to many, it is impossible for a man to be a good 
Surgeon without thoroughly understanding Anatomy, 
or to practice Medicine on scientific principles 
without a sound knowledge of Physiology. To 
the systematic course in Anatomy might be added, 
if not already given, Lectures and Demonstrations 
on Confirmation and Regional Anatomy. 

Following this course of study comes the class B 
or second examination by the R.C.V.S., succeeded 
by a vacation of 5 months, which time should be 


practice, studying most carefully the various diseases 
of the Horse, and other domesticated animals, with 
their Pathology and Therapeutics. 

All the details of Veterinary practice must be 
learnt (such as operative surgery, including all 
attendant handling, horse-shoeing, administering of 
medicines in the various ways, ability to correctly 
state the lame limb or limbs of any animal and 
locate the lameness, &c.) before a student presents 
himself for the class C or final examination. 

The final Session extends over a period of 6 
months during which instruction is given in Morbid 


Anatomy and Pathology, Diseases of the Horse, 


including Veterinary Medicine, Surgery, Thera- 
peutics, Materia Medica, and Toxicology, Diseases 
of other domesticated animals than the Horse, in- 
cluding Veterinary Medicine, Surgery and Thera- 
peutics. 

' During this Session I should like to see a course 
in Hygiene added, instruction given in the Breeding, 
Rearing, Feeding, Housing, and general manage- 
ment of stock, the selection of animals for Specific 
purposes, and the different degrees of soundness 
essential to the work and purposes for which they 
are required; the question of Hereditary disease 
in connection with Breeding, and accidental un- 
soundness also being fully explained. 

I am a firm believer in the necessity of our being 
thoroughly educated horsemen, and cultured in all 
matters having a piofessional connection with 
sports, &c., such as Hunting, Racing, &c., or stock 
and its management. 

In the Medical Profession here, and the Veterin- 
ary Profession on the Continent, there are the 
necessary facilities for such Hospital and Infirmary 
training as is required by all students before they 
can fairly be said to be Scientifically and Practically 
educated, This in our teaching institutions does 
not obtain to the same extent, and although there 
are opportunities of gaining clinical instruction 
which every student should seize and profit by to 
the utmost, yet it behoves all those who wish their 
knowledge to be sufficiently extensive, serviceable, 
and of a satisfactory character, to supplement their 
Jollege education with instruction, study, work, 
and experience in general professional practice, 
before submitting themselves for examination for 
the Diploma of the R.C.V.S. 

Therefore it is well there should be a combina- 
tion of collegiate with professional instruction in 
general practice, in order that aspirants may with 
a prospect of success, submit themselves for oral 
and practical examination by the R.C.V.S. in Class 
C, which is held at the expiration of this period 
of study. 

Generally speaking, owing to the nature of our 
professional duties and teaching school arrange- 
ments, Pupilage is a very important adjunct to 
professional education, and has in the past been 
productive of almost incalculable benefit, not only 
to its recipients but to the profession and public 
at large ; this however is no reason why it should 
be made compulsory. 

By all means Jet those who choose and can afford 


made the most of in seeing town and country , become pupils, they will I think never regret 
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(provided the surroundings, &c. are suitable) but 
rather feel thankful for it. At the same time do 
not debar those who for many reasons could not 
become pupils from entering the profession. Many 
are those now doing it credit who in the past with 
such a prohibitive bye-law could never have en- 
tered its portals. Yet they possessed, and no matter 
how, obtained, the required practical knowledge 
without compulsory pupilage. Such a regulation 
could not be instituted without injustice and great 
hardship in certain cases, as also injury to the 
profession, by placing in the path of otherwise 
suitable men an insurmountable barrier. We have 
I sincerely trust heard the last of this proposal ; it 
is let us hope, dead, for if there is to be professional 
advancement, obstacles require to be cast aside, not 
raised, 

The time has arrived, in my judgment, when 
steps should be taken to elevate the Profession by’ 
inducing some of its members naturally inclined 
and adapted, to take wp and devote themselves to 
the study of special subjects such as Chemistry, 
Botany, Physiology, Morbid Anatomy, and General 


Pathology, in order to become Specialists, and. 


thereby furnish our Schools with Professors, and 
the R.C.V.S. with examiners on these subjects from 
within the Profession, instead of as now, drawn 
from the outside. Scholarships and Endowments 
are the means to the end, and ought not to be un- 
attainable; if attained our Profession would I am 
convinced be more respected and self-respecting. 

Il. The requirements of the Royal College of 

Veterinary Surgeons, 

Recently the council, or governing body of the 
Profession has made some desirable reforms in the 
bye-laws of the R.C.V.S., noticeably that which 
decides that all students shall have completed their 
Zist year before being admitted as members ; the 
appointment of two examiners for each subject ; 
the ro-arrangement of subjects. particularly the 
removal of Materia Medica from the A to the C 
examination, and the opportunity given to candi- 
dates at the C examination failing in their practical 
after passing the oral, of going to practise with a 
M.R.C.V.S. until within a month of the next ex- 
amination, For this action the Council should be 
thanked and commended. 

The system of examination is however still in 
need of improvement. and should be so arranged as 
to be equitable for all classes of students. What is 
easy to one may be difficult to another, for instance 
to a nervous excitable student a written examina. 
tion would be more suitable than a viva voce. To 
the student with confidence and self-assurance, the 
viva voce examination is all he requires to shew his 
cleverness. He is happy if superficially examined 
but woe betide him in the hands of an examiner 
who wants to know the why and wherefore. Again 
there is another type of student, who is well up 
not particularly well educated or smart in manners, 
but who has been a plodding hard worker, and will 
likely make a useful practitioner. This man will] 
not shine in either mode of examination, in the 
written the time is often too short for him, and in 
rive voce he cannot express his thoughts and ideas 


quickly enough, and to have justice done to him 
both forms of examination are required, with 
reasonable time allowed. 

If the mode of examination is perfect, how is it 
that occasionally a student comes to be rejected 
whom Professors and Students know is deserving 
of his Diploma, whilst another far away his inferior 
passes? ‘The first everybody sympathises with, 
the other no one congratulates, for the result is 
known not to be according to merit. 

These are unpleasant facts to dwell upon, and 
not due I believe, to any defect in the examiners 
themselves, but entirely referable to an imperfect 
and defective system of examination, through which 
occasionally a good man is rejected and an indifferent 
one passed; to remedy which and do impartial 
justice to all classes of students and the Profession 
(which ought to be the consideration) all subjects 
of examination should be Written and Oral, with a 
liberal time allowance. 

Reform in connection with the examinations is 
still further required, notably the mode of electing 
the examiners by the Council. Previous to the day 
of election the general body of the Council are not 
aware who will be proposed, and in some instances 
when a name is submitted, a considerable number 
are without knowledge of the individual or his 
qualifications for the position, yet vote for or 
against, although they may never have heard of 
him before. This might be remedied by all nomina- 
tions being made at least a month before the date 
of election, and a list sent to every member of the 
Council, with the name of nominee, his qualifica- 
tions, the subject for which he is nominated, and 
his nominator’s name. 

At the recent election of examiners a decision 


was arrived at, viz. : the appointment of two medical 


gentlemen to examine on Physiology and Histology, 
in lieu of the previously existing arrangement by 
which a F.R.C.V.S. sat at his table. This by 
many is considered a step of a retrograde character, 
and well caleulated to discourage the incentive to 
increased Professional study, advancement, and 
esprit-de-corps, for which the Fellowship Degree 
was ostensibly instituted, one of its chief clauses 


‘being that none but Fellows could be examiners of 


the R.C.V.S. Whether as the result of this decision 
and the examinations on these subjects in the future, 
students will be better Physiologists remains to 
be seen. 

In the last appointment of examiners 9 are mem- 
bers of Council, 7 not. An important consideration 
has lately arisen (as to whether Members of Council 
should be elected examiners or vice versa) which 
is not without its influence on the examinations. 
At an election of examiners, Members of Council 
possess the power of voting for themselves if pro- 
— and if used, they are virtually self-elected. 

n all questions connected with the examinations 
coming before the Council for consideration, the 
examiners who are members of that body have 
voting power, and on occasion provide Judge and 
a considerable number of the Jury. A more equit- 
able and less irregular arrangement would be likely 
to give greater satisfaction to the Profession, prove 
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of advantage, and have less of the close corporation 


about it. 
III. Requirements of the Public. 

Members of the Veterinary Profession require to 
be just what the Diploma of the R.C.V.S. says 
they are, in order that public interest be well 
served. 

According to the ability, skill, and attention, 
brought to bear on each case under all kinds of 


circumstances, so will the degree of esteem and | p 


confidence in which the Profession is held by the 
Public. 

Careful scientific investigation into the Etiology, 
Pathology, Therapeutics, and prevention of disease 
is still urgently needed. Original research and ex- 
periment in connection with Epizootics, their causes 
and prevention, is so hampered and prevented in 
this country by restrictions and want of funds, as to 
be a public and professional loss. 

The assistance of Veterinary Surgeons (particu- 
larly in country districts) is often unsought until 
too late to be of service, a state of things unfair 
to both patient and medical attendant. Nursing 
also is frequently so imperfect and negligent as to 
operate materially against the animals’ recovery. 
These together with unsanitary surroundings are 
so prejudicial and such drawbacks to successful 
practice as to occasionally injurionsly affect a Pro- 
fessional reputation ; less delay, more co-operation 
and sympathy, are requirements often sorely needed 
by a Veterinary Surgeon from the Public. 


EXTRACTS. 


ROARING IN HORSES. 
An Experimmentat Reskarcu. 


_ Such is the heading of a well-written and well 
illustrated article occupying fourteen pages of the 
August number of “The Illustrated Naval and 
Military Magazine.” The author is Dr. R. H. 
Clarke, M.A., M.B. Why such a scientific and 
technical article should have appeared in a military 
instead of a medical journal we can only guess. 
Perhaps the opening paragraph may suggest a 
reason to some of our readers. It says—“I had not 
intended to publish at their present stage an account 
of the following experiments, which I commenced 
at first in conjunction with Professor Horsley, at 
the Brown Institution in May, 1887, but circum- 
stances have arisen which make it desirable that 
the results should be published at once.” It will 
be noticed that the date mentioned is twelve months 
earlier than the appearance of Dr. Fleming’s short 
paragraph in the Army Report which led to the 
recent excitement on the question. 

The article commences with a lucid statement of 
the conditions causing roaring and the nature of 
the operations for its relief. “It is proper” says 
the writer “that the limits of the benefit which 
may be anticipated from surgical interference with 
@ paralysed glottis should be fairly stated at the 


outset. Obviously the operations cannot be in a 
strict sense curative; at present there seems no 
prospect of any successful attempt to restore their 
normal functions to the palsied muscles, and opera- 
tive interference can only bring about an improved 
but not a natural condition of the larynx.” Space 
will not permit us to notice much of the general 
sketch of the disease given, but it will well repay 
reading, including as it does reference to the ex- 
lanation of why the sounds are modified so as 
to be called whistling in one case and roaring in 
another ; why the left side of the larynx is usually 
affected ; and how paralysis affects the abductor 
and adductor muscles unequally. 

As to diagnosis of the exact condition of the 
larynx Dr, Clarkesays—“ It is practically impossible 
to examine a horse’s larynx by the mouth, and I 
have adopted a method of tracheal laryngoscopy 
which is simple and efficient and may, I think, be 
employed with advantage in doubtful cases and 
perhaps also for treatment. It involves the per- 
formance of tracheotony ” and the use of an electric 
glow-lamp with the ordinary laryngeal mirror.” 

Treatment of recurrent paralysis is dismissed 
with the remark that “really curative measures 
offer little prospect of success” and the statement 
is made “that practically the question resolves 
itself into one of mechanical relief, by removal of 
the obstacle (which consists of the prolapsed car- 
tilage and vocal chord) or of admitting air below 
it. The latter—tracheotomy—is of course the 
simplest mode; but it has some drawbacks, and 
as its advantages and disadvantages are thoroughly 
well known, it is not necessary to discuss it further 
here”—a dictum which probably Mr. Jones of 
Leicester, will not agree with. 

Dr. Clarke says—‘“the most obvious and natural 
object is to fix the palsied side in the normal 
position of complete abduction, and if this could be 
done without any other alteration of the parts it 
would fulfil the purpose in the best possible way. 
As a matter of fact some little removal of substance 
seems necessary to secure the desired position.” 
Further on he adds—“ I am inclined to think how- 
ever, that it is possible in a well-developed larynx, 
with a fine pointed cautery, such as Pacquelin’s or 
the galvano-cautery, to procure sufficient adhesion 
to fix the parts in a position of normal abduction 
with scarcely any adventitious thickening or con- 
traction and without the necessity of removing any- 
thing at all.” 

The various experimental operations are de- 
scribed in detail—some on healthy horses, some 
on roarers and some on dogs. All are interesting 
and instructive, but as the operator has summarised 
them himself we shall as much as possible adopt 
his own words. 

“In the first experiment made by Mr. Horsley 
and myself, we opened the larynx in the middle 
line between the vocal cords, the left vocal cord 
was divided with a pair of scissors, close to the 
processus vocalis, the inter-arytenoid ligament 
severed, and the fleshy mass of mucous membrane 
enclosing the left cartilage of Santorini ¢xcised 
with the superior angle of the arytenoid cartilage. 
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(provided the surroundings, &c. are suitable) but 
rather feel thankful for it. At the same time do 
not debar those who for many reasons could not 
become pupils from entering the profession. Many 
are those now doing it credit who in the past with 
such a prohibitive bye-law could never have en- 
tered its portals. Yet they possessed, and no matter 
how, obtained, the required practical knowledge 
without compulsory pupilage. Such a regulation 
could not be instituted without injustice and great 
hardship in certain cases, as also injury to the 
profession, by placing in the path of otherwise 
suitable men an insurmountable barrier. We have 
I sincerely trust heard the last of this proposal ; it 
is let us hope, dead, for if there is to be professional 
advancement, obstacles require to be cast aside, not 
raised, 

The time has arrived, in my judgment, when 
steps should be taken to elevate the Profession by’ 
inducing some of its members naturally inclined 
and adapted, to take up and devote themselves to 
the study of special subjects such as Chemistry, 
Botany, Physiology, Morbid Anatomy, and General 


*athology, in order to become Specialists, and. 


thereby furnish our Schools with Professors, and 
the R.C.V.S. with examiners on these subjects from 
within the Profession, instead of as now, drawn 
from the outside. Scholarships and Endowments 
are the means to the end, and ought not to be un- 
attainable; if attained our Profession would I am 
convinced be more respected and self-respecting. 

Il. The requirements of the Royal College of 

Veterinary Surgeons. 

Recently the council, or governing body of the 
Profession has made some desirable reforms in the 
bye-laws of the R.C.V.S., noticeably that which 
decides that all students shall have completed their 
Zist year before being admitted as members; the 
appointment of two examiners for each subject ; 
the re-arrangement of subjects. particularly the 
removal of Materia Medica from the A to the C 
examination, and the opportunity given to candi- 
dates at the C examination failing in their practical 
after passing the oral, of going to practise with a 
M.R.C.V.S. until within a month of the next ex- 
amination, For this action the Council should be 
thanked and commended. 

_ The system of examination is however still in 
need of improvement. and should be so arranged as 
to be equitable for all classes of students. What is 
easy to one may be difficult to another, for instance, 
to a nervous excitable student a written examina- 
tion would be more suitable than a viva voce. To 
the student with confidence and self-assurance, the 
viva voce examination is all he requires to shew his 
cleverness. He is happy if superficially examined 
but woe betide him in the hands of an examiner 
who wants to know the why and wherefore. Again 
there is another type of student, who is well up 
not particularly well educated or smart in manners, 
but who has been a plodding hard worker, and will 
likely make a useful practitioner. This man will 
not shine in either mode of examination, in the 
written the time is often too short for him, and in 


quickly enough, and to have justice done to him 
both forms of examination are required, with 
reasonable time allowed. 

If the mode of examination is perfect, how is it 
that occasionally a student comes to be rejected 
whom Professors and Students know is deserving 
of his Diploma, whilst another far away his inferior 
passes? ‘The first everybody sympathises with, 
the other no one congratulates, for the result is 
known not to be according to merit. 

These are unpleasant facts to dwell upon, and 
not due I believe, to any defect in the examiners 
themselves, but entirely referable to an imperfect 
and defective system of examination, through which 
occasionally a good man is rejected and an indifferent 
one passed; to remedy which and do impartial 
justice to all classes of students and the Profession 
(which ought to be the consideration) all subjects 
of examination should be Written and Oral, with a 
liberal time allowance. 

Reform in connection with the examinations is 
still further required, notably the mode of electing 
the examiners by the Council. Previous to the day 
of election the general body of the Council are not 
aware who will be proposed, and in some instances 
when a name is submitted, a considerable number 
are without knowledge of the individual or his 
qualifications for the position, yet vote for or 
against, although they may never have heard of 
him before. This might be remedied by all ncmina- 
tions being made at least a month before the date 
of election, and a list sent to every member of the 
Council, with the name of nominee, his qualifica- 
tions, the subject for which he is nominated, and 
his nominator’s name. 

At the recent election of examiners a decision 


-was arrived at, viz. : the appointment of two medical 


gentlemen to examine on Physiology and Histology, 
in lieu of the previously existing arrangement by 
which a F.R.C.V.S. sat at his table. This by 
many is considered a step of a retrograde character, 
and well caleulated to discourage the incentive to 
increased Professional study, advancement, and 
esprit-de-corps, for which the Fellowship Degree 


was ostensibly instituted, one of its chief clauses 


being that none but Fellows could be examiners of 
the R.C.V.S. Whether as the result of this decision 
and the examinations on these subjects in the future, 
students will be better Physiologists remains to 
be seen. 
In the last appointment of examiners 9 are mem- 
bers of Council, 7 not. An important consideration 
has lately arisen (as to whether Members of Council 
should be elected examiners or vice versa) which 
is not without its influence on the examinations. 
At an election of examiners, Members of Council 
possess the power of voting for themselves if pro- 
age and if used, they are virtually self-elected. 
n all questions connected with the examinations 


coming before the Council for consideration, the 
examiners who are members of that body have 
voting power, and on occasion provide Judge and 
a considerable number of the Jury. A more equit- 
able and less irregular arrangement would be likely 


veve voce he cannot express his thoughts and ideas 


to give greater satisfaction to the Profession, prove 
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of advantage, and have less of the close corporation 
about it. 
III. Requirements of the Public. 

Members of the Veterinary Profession require to 
be just what the Diploma of the R.C.V.S. says 
they are, in order that public interest be well 
served. 

According to the ability, skill, and attention, 
brought to bear on each case under all kinds of 
circumstances, so will the degree of esteem and 
confidence in which the Profession is held by the 
Public. 

Careful scientific investigation into the Etiology, 
Pathology, Therapeutics, and prevention of disease 
is still urgently needed. Original research and ex- 
periment in connection with Epizootics, their causes 
and prevention, is so hampered and prevented in 
this country by restrictions and want of funds, as to 
be a public and professional loss. 

The assistance of Veterinary Surgeons (particu- 
larly in country districts) is often unsought until 
too late to be of service, a state of things unfair 
to both patient and medical attendant. Nursing 
also is frequently so imperfect and negligent as to 
operate materially against the animals’ recovery. 
These together with unsanitary surroundings are 
80 prejudicial and such drawbacks to successful 
practice as to occasionally injurionsly affect a Pro- 
fessional reputation ; less delay, more co-operation 
and sympathy, are requirements often sorely needed 
by a Veterinary Surgeon from the Public. 


EXTRACTS. 


ROARING IN HORSES. 


An Researcu. 

__ Such is the heading of a well-written and well 
illustrated article occupying fourteen pages of the 
August number of “The Illustrated Naval and 
Military Magazine.” The author is Dr. R. H. 
Clarke, M.A., M.B. Why such a scientific and 
technical article should have appeared in a military 
instead of a medical journal we can only guess. 
Perhaps the opening paragraph may suggest a 
reason to some of our readers. It says—“I had not 
intended to publish at their present stage an account 
of the following experiments, which I commenced 
at first in conjunction with Professor Horsley, at 
the Brown Institution in May, 1887, but circum- 
stances have arisen which make it desirable that 
the results should be published at once.” It will 
be noticed that the date mentioned is twelve months 
earlier than the appearance of Dr, Fleming’s short 
paragraph in the Army Report which led to the 
recent excitement on the question. 

The article commences with a lucid statement of 
the conditions causing roaring and the nature of 
the operations for its relief. “It is proper” says 
the writer “that the limits of the benefit which 
may be anticipated from surgical interference with 
@ paralysed glottis should be fairly stated at the 


outset. Obviously the operations cannot be in a 
strict sense curative; at present there seems no 
prospect of any successful attempt to restore their 
normal functions to the palsied muscles, and opera- 
tive interference can only bring about an improved 
but not a natural condition of the larynx.” Space 
will not permit us to notice much of the general 
sketch of the disease given, but it will well repay 
reading, including as it does reference to the ex- 
planation of why the sounds are modified so as 
to be called whistling in one case and roaring in 
another ; why the left side of the larynx is usually 
affected; and how paralysis affects the abductor 
and adductor muscles unequally, 

As to diagnosis of the exact condition of the 
larynx Dr, Clarke says—“ It is practically impossible 
to examine a horse’s larynx by the mouth, and I 
have adopted a method of tracheal laryngoscopy 
which is simple and efficient and may, I think, be 
employed with advantage in doubtful cases and 
perhaps also for treatment. It involves the per- 
formance of tracheotony ” and the use of an electric 
glow-lamp with the ordinary laryngeal mirror.” 

Treatment of recurrent paralysis is dismissed 
with the remark that “really curative measures 
offer little prospect of success” and the statement 
is made “that practically the question resolves 
itself into one of mechanical relief, by removal of 
the obstacle (which consists of the prolapsed car- 
tilage and vocal chord) or of admitting air below 
it. The latter—tracheotomy—is of course the 
simplest mode; but it has some drawbacks, and 
as its advantages and disadvantages are thoroughly 
well known, it is not necessary to discuss it further 
here”—a dictum which probably Mr. Jones of 
Leicester, will not agree with. 

Dr. Clarke says—‘“ the most obvious and natural 
object is to fix the palsied side in the normal 
position of complete abduction, and if this could be 
done without any other alteration of the parts it 
would fulfil the purpose in the best possible way. 
As a matter of fact some little removal of substance 
seems necessary to secure the desired position.” 
Further on he adds—“ I am inclined to think how- 
ever, that it is possible in a well-developed larynx, 
with a fine pointed cautery, such as Pacquelin’s or 
the galvano-cautery, to procure sufficient adhesion 
to fix the parts in a position of normal abduction 
with scarcely any adventitious thickening or con- 
traction and without the necessity of removing any- 
thing at all.” 

The various experimental operations are de- 
scribed in detail—some on healthy horses, some 
on roarers and some on dogs. All are interesting 
and instructive, but as the operator has summarised 
them himself we shall as much as possible adopt 
his own words. 

“In the first experiment made by Mr. Horsley 
and myself, we opened the larynx in the middle 
line between the vocal cords, the left vocal cord 
was divided with a pair of scissors, close to the 
processus vocalis, the inter-arytenoid ligament 


severed, and the fleshy mass of mucous membrane 


enclosing the left cartilage of Santorini excised 
with the superior angle of the arytenoid cartilage. 
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the actual cantery was then applied to the mucous 
membrane at the outer and back part of the aryte- 
noid towards the crico-arytenoid joint, so as to pro- 
duce cicatricial contraction in that direction. 

The rationale of the operation will be easily seen. 
If in a fresh larynx the arytenoid cartilage is freed 
by the two incisions mentioned, and the mucous 
membrane is pulled in the direction that a cicatricial 
contraction in the situation I have described would 
act, the arytenoid will be drawn into the position of 
abduction. This took place in the case operated 
upon; as the cicatrix contracted, the cartilage 
became fixed in this position. 

The next experiment was complete removal of 
the arytenoid cartilage without opening the mucous 
membrane. One side of the larynx was completely 
exposed; the great wing of the thyroid cartilage 
drawn forwards, so as to expose the arytenoid cartilage 
which was carefully dissected clear of the muscles 
and mucous membrane and removed, the parts re- 
turned to their original position, and the wound 
closed. In another case this method was modified, 
the tip of the processus vocalis was left, all the rest 
of the arytenoid being removed, A couple of sutures 
were passed round the process and fixed it to the 
wall of the larynx. The same operation was per- 
formed on a dog. The operation was very satis- 
factory in all the cases; one of the horses was a 
bad roarer and would, I think, after the operation 
have been passed sound in the wind anywhere. 
They were all kept five months.” These animals 
were finally killed, their larynges removed and 
carefully examined, drawings being made of each 
which are reproduced in the article. 

The Authorproceeds,“ Operations on two roarers— 
in one of which half the arytenoid was removed by. 
a lateral incision and in the other the cartilage was 
disarticulated and fixed in a position of abduction— 
gave satisfactory results after keeping the animals 
three and a half months. The horses were not 
very satisfactory animals to begin with, but I think 
they were cured as far as roaring was concerned. 
A fixed position of fair abduction was obtained but 
not so much room aé with complete excision. The 
object of these modifications was to endeavour to 


Simplify all operative interference as much as 


possible, and we thought that as complete excision 
gives more room than appears to be absolutely 
necessary, partial removal might suffice. 

In two dogs the adductor muscles on one side 
were removed and the animals kept for six months, 
There was a good position of permanent abduc- 
tion in both. Where an operation can be done 
aseptically, as in dogs, this operation is a very good 
one as it is simple, efficient, and heals directly, 
.... I have not tried it on horses and I do not 
think it so suitable for them.” 

Reference has been made to “a lateral incision” 
and as this method of reaching the larynx is not 
well known, it may be well to quote from the 
operator’s description. In all the operations chloro. 
form is administered and tracheotomy performed, 
In this one the next steps are as follows “an in. 
cision is made through the skin along the posterior 
border of the lower half of the ascending ramus 


of the jaw nearly to the middle line, and another, 
meeting this at an angle of 45° is carried backwards 
and outwards for 6 or 8 inches, and the angular 
flap reflected upwards. The glosso-facial vein will 
be found to cross the wound, and as it lies directly 
over the larynx it is best to ligature it at each end 
of the wound and remove it. The fascia can be 
easily dissected or torn through and the side of the 
larynx completely exposed. In removing the fascia, 
injury of the parotid gland and its duct, which lie 
near the upper part of the wound, must be avoided. 
The next step is to ligature the laryngeal branch of 
the thyroid artery; which is found at the lower 
margin of the thyroid cartilage, half-an-inch be- 
hind the tendon of the sterno-thyroid on the line 
of insertion of the thyro-hyoid and inferior con- 
‘strictor muscles. The artery is tied with a couple 
of ligatures and divided between them.” The 
further steps of the operation we need not follow. 
It is evidently a much more serious matter than 
the incision through the crico-thyroic ligament, but 
of course enables proceedings to be carried out on 
the larynx not attainable in any other way. 

The whole paper leaves an impression of sound 
scientific investigation thoroughly carried out, and 
we trust to hear more of Dr. Clarke’s work on equine 
laryngeal disease. He fortunately possesses for 
the work that rare combination of requisites— 
will, time, money and skill. So far he has clearly 
shown that it is possible to relieve or altogether 
remove roaring by excision of the arytenoid cartilage 
or by raising and fixing the cartilage by disarticu- 
lation and adhesion. 

Whether these operations will prove practically 
useful in veterinary practice depends upon the results 
of more extended experience. Meantime all our 
readers who wish to master the subject should read 
the article for themselves. The Magazine is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Allen & Co., Waterloo Place, 
London, 8, W., and the price is 2s, 6d, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association. 
The usual quarterly meeting of the above associa- 
tion will be held at the Blackfriars Hotel, Man- 
chester, on Wednesday, September 12th. Adjourned 
discussion on Mr, Tedbar Hopkins’ paper on Roaring. 
Tea at 5 p.m. Business at 6 prompt. 
Artuur LeatueEr, Hon. Sec. 


Poisonous Plants. 
Farmers in Bedfordshire are at present feeling 
considerable anxiety in consequence of several 
horses and other animals having died in a manner 
which suggests the belief that they have been 
poisoned through eating some noxious plant. Two 
horses belonging to Mr. William Gray, of Mill 
Street, Gamlingay, which were grazing in a meadow 
on the farm, were suddenly taken ill, and both 
succumbed in a very short time. A veterinary 


surgeon, on examining the bodies, found that where 
some partially digested food lay, the coating of the 
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stomach was covered with blisters as if from the 
effect of some vegetable irritant. Two valuable 
cows were also lost in Waresley Park, it is supposed 
from a similar cause. Suspicion attached to a 
variety of crowfoot, which during the late rains 
has largely increased in growth in boggy parts of 
the meadows. Several specimens of this plant were 
forwarded to the botanical secretary of the Bedford- 
shire Natural History Society (Mr. J. Hamson), 
who has come to the conclusion that the plant which 
poisoned the animals is the lesser spearwort (ranun- 
culus flammula ), a very poisonous variety of crowfoot. 
The wet season seems to have been favourable to 
its development. 


Suceessful Treatment of Tetanus. 

In the Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire, M. Trin- 
cheva of the Veterinary School at Milan, records some 
cases of traumatic and chronic tetanus in the horse, 
successfully treated by intratracheal injection of 
antiseptics. 

After having scanned the works which have been 


_ written with regard to the infectious origin of tetanus, | 


and having ascertained the results of several men- 
tioned specifics, the author gives the results of his 
treatment with antiseptics. 

The medicine chosen is salicylate of Quinine given 
as an intratracheal injection. The following formula 
has been used 

Salicylate of Quinine 6 grains 

Saclicylic Acid 3 grains 

Distilled Water of each 

Absol Alcobol } 75 grains. 
for a single injection. 

This treatment may be continued for 5 to 10 days. 
In two cases of traumatic, and one case of chronic 
tetanus, a rapid cure was obtained with this mixture. 


American Trotters. 


The first recorded trotting performance in America 
was that of a Yankee at Harlem, New York, on 
July 6th, 1806. The time in which the mile was 
trotted was 2 minutes 50 seconds, but, it is added, 
“the track was not a full mile.” In 1818 the time 
for a full mile was 3 minutes, performed by a 
Boston horse, against 2 minutes and 8? seconds, the 
brilliant performance of Maud S§. in 1885. “ But 
it would be erroneous,” says Mr. Macleod, “ to 
conclude that the extreme speed capacity of the 
trotter of to-day is over 50 seconds to the mile 
> faster than that of the trotter of over 70 years ago. 
» Improved tracks, appliances, and methods have 
accomplished much,” 

A record is given of the average extreme speed 


five fistest performers in each decade since 


This shows a graduated progression since 1820, 
and a question is raised in America as to what rate 
of speed the trotter will ultimately attain. Some 
have assumed to have fixed the limit, holding that 
the maximum of speed has nearly been reached. 
Mr. Macleod suggests that this was said when 2 
minutes 15 seconds was the best record. He 
evidently believes that the pace will still be much 
accelerated, “in view of the fact that the trotting 
breed is still in its infancy, and that the average 
of extreme trotting speed is steadily advancmg 
towards 2 minutes, I think it rather absurd that 
men assume to fix a limit and a time when 
progress will suddenly cease.” 

Breeding trotters in the way it is carried out in 
America, has, it is alleged, tended to bring the 
American light harness horse to a point of excellence 
unrivalled and unequalled by any other breed, just 
as the breeding of racehorses and the careful selec- 
tion exercised therein have vastly improved the 
whole of the riding, driving, and hunting horses 
of Great Britain. 

In America the price paid fcr trotting horses 
seems to increase in the same proportion as the 
performances of the trotters. The breeding business 
has become a vast interest, to which unlimited 
capital is devoted. Thoroughbred racehorses are 
also bred in the United States, but not nearly so 
extensively, or so systematically, as trotters, as there 
is an idea that a thoroughbred is a good racing 
machine or he is nothing, while the trotter, if he 
cannot shine on the trotting track, is extremely 
valuable for “the family carriage, the park, the 
road, and the farm.” ‘The Americans who. think 
thus are evidently ignorant of the influence which 
the breeding of racehorses has had upon the horses 
of this country.—Irish Times. 


The Fitzwygram Prizes. 
In the recent competition for the Fitzwygram 


Fitzwygram, the first prize of £50 has been awarded 
to Mr. John A. Gold, Ladywood, Birmingham, and 
the second of £30 to Mr. J. G. Clayton, Wilmslow, 
Cheshire. Both of these gentlemen are graduates 
of the Dick Veterinary College, Edinburgh, and 
they each took a very high place in the various 
class competitions of the past session, and obtained 
honours in the examinations for the diploma of the 
R.C.V.S. in May last. It must be a gratifying cir- 
cumstance to the generous donor that these prizes, 
which are open for competition to students or 
recent graduates of any of the British veterinary 
colleges, have been carried off by graduates of his 
own alma mater, 


Epidemic amongst Pigs. 


A pig epidemic is raging at Tuam, Dunmore, and 
the surrounding country. Many thousands of mes 
have already died, causing great distress. ‘he 


Average 
1820 to 1830. 
1830 to 1840 rae oe 2m 351s 
1840 to 1850 2m 
1850 to 1860 2m 25s 
1860 to 1870 2mn 
1870 to 1880 an “a 2m 14s 


188 to 1887 


2m 11}s 


disease is deseribed as a kind of cholera, which 
causes death in a few hours. 


prizes, instituted in 1875 by General Sir Frederick . 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CUTTING AND CAPPED ELBOWS. 
Sir, 

For the present requirements of my stable, I tried to 
learn what I could from Mr. Hunting’s paper at Derby, 
respecting ‘Capped Elbows,” and “ Cutting.” I may ex- 

lain I bought a valuable hunter last summer—rode him all 
be season—in May all his shoes were removed, and he had 
one hour’s exercise on the grass. 

In the course of two weeks, during which I did not see 
the horse, he contracted a lump on his elbow as large as a 
eon’s exy. A circular pad has reduced it, but I seek to learn 
why he did not injure himself with shoes on, and suddenly 
became bruised without them ? 

The heel of the foot and the lump meet when pressed 
together, so I have no doubt one caused the other,—But 
why ? 

With regard to ‘‘ Cutting,” I should like to ask, if there 
is not one cause which Mr. Hunting has omitted from his 


‘Hst—namely, twisted pasterns or toes, or a toe turned 


outwards ? 

Of course if a horse’s fore-legs are set on close together, 
even if the action is true, the animal is liable to strike 
himself from treading on uneven ground, as we all occasion- 
ally do ourselves, but speaking of horses who are fairly 
widely cmp in front, if a toe turns out while stand- 
ing naturally, it is 100 to 1 it will turn inwards as it passes 
its fellow in trotting and galloping and strike it. 

I have suffered so much with my hunters from this cause, 
that I now consider a horse afflicted as 1 describe, to be tan- 
tamount to a lame horse, as the first good thing you see on 
him, with the ground a bit deep, will make him lame, 


Sr. James’s Sr., 8.W. M.M, B. 


SOUNDNESS AT SHOWS. 
Dear Sir 


In your remarks concerning the veterinary examination 
of horses for show purposes, you say “Certificates brought 
with the horses are no security.” 


I should like to ask, Sir, if we provincial veterinary sur- 
geons, with every fucility for carefully examining a horse, 
are not able to say whether the animal be sound or unsound, 
who is? Certainly not the Inspector at a show, with his 
limited time and space. For my own part, I have refused 
to give a certificate to entire horses, decidedly unsound, 
especially for breeding purposes, which have been passed 
sound at a show and to which prizes have been awarded. 


Faithfully yours, COUNTRY VET. 


= UNQUALIFIED PRACTITIONERS. 
ir, 


We have heard much of late about the inactivity of the 
Council of the R.C.V.S., regarding putting the V.S. Act 
into force, to suppress and punish farriers and other non- 
registered men styling themselves and practising as V.S’s. 

The members of the Council press us closely for our votes 
to elect them to the post; but, after getting their own 
purpose served, they leave us to take care of ourselves. 

What is the use of the Council unless they act as our 
representatives and further our interests ? ‘ 

Some seven years have now elapsed since the passing of 
the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, and for what use it has been, 
we could as well have done without it. 

It has given the registered practitioners of the Metropolis 

wer to use our title of V.S.—the majority of whom, may 

seen daily working in the forge. 

Again, as to the non-registered farriers, they use the 
term “ Veterinary ” and practise with impunity. 

_ The “Act” was intended to prevent and suppress non- 
‘registered and convicted men from practising. 
e are told by the Council that they cannot take steps to 


| prosecute the non-registered men for practising and using 


the term ‘“ Veterinary.” They say it is not sufficient proof 
for them to prosecute men who have the terms ‘‘ M.R.C.V.S.” 
“‘ Veterinary Surgeon,” etc., over their doors. They must 
have a bill-head or card with the above terms on it, before 
they can take steps to prosecute. 

What better proof do the Council want than these public 
exhibitions, I enclose copies of three sign-boards. None of 
them are on the V.S. register. What more proof does the 
Council want than these descriptions on the sign-boards over 
the forge door. They are more public and of more proof 
than cards, etc. 

There is room for a clause to be inserted in the V.S. Act, 
to prevent and suppress non-registered men from practising 
even if they do not use any terms, 

Yours faithfully, H. GRAY. 
Srratrorp, E. 
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